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THINGS OF THE TIME 



T JNDETERRED by the frigidity with which their advances 
^ have been received by that great body of intelligent people 
who view art as something more than a passing freak, the French 
impressionists — or, what is more to the purpose, the dealers who 
are trying to boom them in the United States at the expense of 
our picture-buying public — have organized in Paris an exhibition 
of their travesties and affectations, which are, we are told, to be 
brought to America after Paris is thoroughly sick of them. The 
fact of the matter, of course, is that the exhibition is to be made 
in Paris, where most sensible people regard this sort of thing as a 
huge joke, in order to advertise the show for America, and so 
facilitate the unloading of their stock of pictorial curiosities by the 
dealers who keep these painters in stock. We have seen during 
the past several seasons the importation into this country of a 
number of very clever sketches, and a greater number of the most 
despicable* daubs, under the cover of this new cult in modern art, 
which is, in fact, so little of a new cult that the men who origin- 
ated it are dead, and most of the really able men who followed 
them have renounced their folly long ago. It has always seemed 
to me one of the most amazing things imaginable that men who 
care enough for pictures to collect them should know so little 
about them— should have so little natural sympathy with them — 
or, to put it in plain English, should be either so ignorant or so 
confiding, as to allow a mercenary commercial person to dictate to 
them their taste in art. Persons who submit to such dictation 
must surely have no more comprehension of the methods, motives 
and ultimate results of genuine artistic effort, than the mechanic 
who gilds the frame upon their pictures, or the cartman who de- 
livers them at their houses, when they have laid in a new invoice 
of the fine arts, for cash. 

* * * 

There can be nothing more painful to a genuine lover of art, 
who not only loves it but has a feeling for it above the mere pas- 
sion of collectorship, than the prostitution of a talent. Such fierce 
daubs as these gentlemen of the realistic cult produce make me 
melancholy as well as angry— melancholy, because they often 
attest such waste of force on the part of their authors ; and angry, 
because they set a baneful example for weaker men to imitate. 
The poison the leader germinates infects others. These scrawls 
of one brush, which sacrifices self-respect to sensationalism, are 
reflected by the scrawls of other feebler brushes, which follow, 
sheeplike, the clattering of a brazen bell. No one can persuade 
me that the feeling which produces such work is genuine. It may 
nave been once, when the painter knew no better, but indulgence 
has rendered it extravagant and exaggerated, and it has become 
an affectation. We have good reason to thank our fates that the 
world we live in is not such a rude, hard and unfinished world as 
the impressionists paint. Only imagine, if you can, having to re- 
side in one of Monet's farm-houses, the very look of which would 
make a tramp dog glue his tail between his legs and seek refuge 
in the wilderness ; having to shiver under those noisome groves, 
more poisonous in their rank crudity of eye-blistering paint, 
and gloomier than the fabled upas; to sail one of those slimy pools, 
iouier than the accursed waters of the Dead Sea; to look up at 
tnose dirty or slobbery skies— to live, in short, in a world without 
tenderness, or feeling, a world which might be produced by ma- 
finery, like the scenes upon a stage. To my thinking, these 
gentry are no more than a lot of cheap scene-painters, and the 
dealers who exploit them stand on a par with the cheap showmen 



who bait the vulgar with sensational devices on the stage. They 
are either so ignorant of their trade that they have no business in 
it, or deliberate swindlers, who deserve the penalty which the 
statutes provide for less pretentious practitioners of the arts of the 
bunco-steerer and the confidence man. The worst of it is that 
these mock-auction rascals in the picture trade, whose commercial 
conscience is regulated only by the amount of profit they can skin 
the public of, exercise upon the reputable men in the same business 
a baleful influence, akin to that which a Monet may with his brush 
perform upon a feebler artistic mind. 

* * * 

I have been shown during the past couple of months by dealers 
in .this city, whose probity I consider beyond question,- so-called 
pictures which are a disgrace to the standard of their galleries. 
Their only reply to my remarks upon the presence of such rubbish 
on their hands is that the public wants it. The fact, however, is 
that the public doesn't want it, and never will want it. They 
bring this trash to us because ^another dealer or two may have 
such trash to .sell. They have not the force of mind or courage of 
opinion to refuse to delude their patrons by declining to provide 
them with such base wares. . Their only excuse, in my mind, is 
that they are afraid of losing a customer now and then. Now- 
adays, when the game of picture-dealership has assumed such 
a cut-throat aspect, one cannot much blame them ; but were they 
wiser in their generation, and more united in their interests, they 
would some years ago have taken effective steps to nullify the 
Jesuitically insidious French fraud which has found a footing 
through their cowardice. They allowed it to creep in. Now it is 
here, and now they denounce it under their breaths and follow in 
its footsteps. They tattle to their customers the same old tale 
first told by the trade charlatan they pattern after ; and to com- 
pete with him they actually do him the service of advertising his 
own trade in the very garbage of art to which he is reduced by the 
exhaustion of all his other sources of supply. 

* * * 

You go into my old friend Fagin's gallery, for instance, and find 
yourself in a species of artistic chamber of horrors. You are sur- 
rounded by explosions of paint — wild bombardments of the primary 
colors, hurled at your eye by brushes as brutal as the blows of 
slung-shots. It is a sort of artistic game of savatte — a game, by 
the way, for which we have happily no substitute in our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. And this is, they tell you, the art of the 
future ! This is what is to wipe out Rembrandt, Rubens, Raphael, 
Hals, Velasquez, Claude, Turner, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Vandyck, 
Gainsborough— in short, everybody whose genuine works have 
been absorbed by collectors. This act of mayhem upon Nature is 
to substitute the gentle dreams of Corot ; this dirty, naked drab, 
wading on a background that might be green of her own periodical 
putrescence^ is to replace the noble nakedness of Henner ; these 
phantasms of dynamitic dexterity are the legitimate artistic suc- 
cessions of Delacroix and Daubigny ; and these hopeless peasants, 
painted like so many cattle, on the flat plane of the painter's own 
intelligence, are to succeed the Millets, into each of which he in- 
fused part of himself, drawing the sap of his art from the soil to 
which he was born ! To me there is something monstrous in such 
propositions, and if I had no other fame or profit— little as either 
are — out of speaking to my good friends who support The Col- 
lector so generously, I would be content to open their eyes to 
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the fallacy of a pernicious scheme, by which not only art must 
suffer, but every art-collector, and which can benefit no one except 
some alien trader, buccaneering on our shores and slandering the 
land that gives him hospitality. 



whoever see nature obscured and gloomed over, as these men 
present her to us, but their condition is an abnormal one. They 
are diseased, and ought to respect themselves and us enough to 
keep their distemper to themselves or carry it to a hospital. 



But let us come down to impressionism as an art — admitting 
it to be art only for the sake of argument. The impressionists, 
your dealer tells 'you, produce strong pictures— here is one by 
Monet - a strong man, I regret to say, mountebanking for money. 
This is a strong picture, your mentor tells you. In one sense it is ; 
but there is none of the strength of nature in it. Its power is the 
power of the paint pot. Nature never painted anything in such col- 
ors and with such a hand. She respects herself too much. Go where 
you will, into the most savage gorges of the eternal mountains ; 
into the most squalid kennels of the haunts of man, and you will 
find the rude and bitter picture softened and graced by some 
subtle redeeming qualities of atmosphere, of color or of form. 
Yet this fellow seizes on the mildest forms of nature — forms in 
which these softer influences really abound — the quiet village 
street, the slumbering pool, the mist-enshrouded glory of a sunset 
harvest field, and tears all grace and beauty from it, covers it with 
furious splotches, rips it into iron lines and jigs it into saw edges, 
carves it with knives and mangles it with brush handles, smears it 
here, batters it there, and baptizes it in white lead and chrome 
yellow, which pass for light with him, A Picture ! And should 
you object to the rawness and the hardness, the harshness and the 
beastly brutality of it all, your dealer tells you it will all be 
mended — when time mellows it. So will your hair be grayer 
some day ; but do you wait for gray hairs to come to enjoy your 
youth ; and would your youth be worth enjoying had you to wait 

for time to mellow it ? 

* * * 

Charlatanism, no matter in what craft it'is exercised, is despica- 
ble. It is because they give us nature denuded of every attribute 
which makes her charming that I am forced to consider the im-' 
pressionists charlatans. They cannot see the world as they paint 
it. No man could and avoid prompt suicide. Men wearied by 
contentions and bowed by the labor or the misery of the battle of 
life, turn always to Nature for relief. They do it because Nature 
presents an ever-refreshing front to them. But there is nothing 
refreshing about the work of the impressionists but their cheek. 
To eyes that can see rightly Nature's most unfriendly and savage 
moods are not devoid of softness and of charm. Her outlines 
may be clumsy sometimes, and her forms commonplace, but they 
are never brutal. Her color may be sombre, but the veil of atmos- 
phere in which she shrouds herself alleviates their gloom. Her 
effects are not produced by ferocious contrasts. There is always 
a half tone as well as a bright light and a deep shade. Her 
strength is always graduated, never forced, and the man who un- 
dertakes to reproduce her by forced contrasts is bound to fail. I 
do not think that any sane man with eyes in his head could see 
Nature, under a rainy sky, with the tender atmosphere which 
always accompanies such a period, as a mass of coarse, opaque' 
tints, with scarcely any form and no delicacy of color. Turn where 
you will, view what expression of Nature you will, you will never 
find her a Nature of cast-iron and dirt Man creates them, and 
even when he has created them Nature promptly softens them to 
suit herself. When his own creations weary him, when his palaces 
and prisons oppress his soul, then he goes out into the fields. 
Would any man in his sound senses go into these impressionists' 
fields for relief? Would any reasonable being wade into that 
rank, dirty grass, drink from those fetid rills, lodge in those moldy 
huts? Not if he had a hall bedroom in New York to live in, you 
may be bound. Sensible men find in nature a certain restfulness 
and a certain beauty which may be tempered by the seasons, but 
which in one form or another is always there. When the Novem- 
ber fogs shroud the fields there is a charm about them still. When 
the ram falls it brings a compensation in ever-changing, but still 
existent tender inflections of color or of light, and under every 
circumstance you may be sure of one thing: Nature never forgets 
to wash her face. Her traducers defile it with their dirty paint 
pots, but only on canvas. These men cannot paint living Nature 
without making her grim and foul on the one hand, or giving her 
the grimace of a prostitute on the other. But she who coquets 
with man alive delights to flirt with his last home. The grass 
that covers him is the richer for the nourishment he extends to 
it. The flowers that burgeon over his quiet bed are gayer for 
the saps they extract from him. I wonder what palette the 
men who paint a summer meadow with Paris green and lampblack 
would use to picture a cemetery all abloom with verdure and 
ablaze with midday light? I suppose there are bilious beings 



Nature is never unfinished. How then can she be reproduced 
by men who never finish their work ? There may be a suggestion 
of Nature in a sketch. That is just the trouble with the impres- 
sionists. Their sketches are full of suggestions, but they never 
tell a complete story. If they presented themselves as sketches, 
pure and simple, it would be all right. But when they are cast at 
us as pictures, and challenge comparison with the serious and 
careful work of honest painstaking men, there can be but one re- 
sult. I do not mean by this that the man who copies Nature 
ought to descend to a slavish re-production of every leaf and 
blade of grass. That would be absurd, because Nature cannot be 
reproduced in her entirety by any art, because art cannot create 
the circumstances with which she is surrounded and invested. 
The closest approach art can -make to her is in a truthful repre- 
sentation of her masses. But this representation must be truth- 
ful to have any art value. Without it the mechanical work of the 
camera is more honorable. Masses are made up of details. These 
details must to a certain extent, be observed, in order to render 
the masses approximately truthful. Yet the impressionists base 
their art, as they dignify it by calling it, on contempt for all de- 
tail. They profess to paint the general sensation Nature arouses 
in them. The mere fact that all their sensations are alike shows 
how narrow their minds and how restricted their powers of ob- 
servation are. All good painters inject their personality into 
their works. Their minds are reflected in their canvases in sub- 
jects, and in methods of treatment. But their minds are in turn 
affected by extraneous circumstances, and their true greatness is 
measured by the truthfulness with which they see and think. 
The hand with which they paint is, after all, only the translator 
of their thoughts, in the same way as the pen of the poet is but 
the slave of his brain. The impressionists, therefore, painting as 
they do, either deceive us or themselves. If they see Nature with 
a crooked vision, they are unfortunate ; if they see her as she is 
and translate her as they do, they are quacks or incompetents. 

* * * 

Two men go out to Nature together. One paints conscien- 
tiously what he sees, adapting it by his power of memory, his eye 
and his technical skill, to a certain harmony which it presented 
at one of its changing periods, and which appealed most forcibly 
to his sympathy. The other makes a coarse sketch of one of 
these periods, with no attempt at detail. Which of these two works 
is the most valuable to the world or benefits the man who makes 
it most ? " I have caught the expression of that sunburst," says 
the impressionist. But has the other man caught no expression ? 
The one struts off, satisfied with the impression a fugitive circum- 
stance has made on him. The other sits and studies to put, the 
impression Nature has made on him in his picture. The fact is, 
the term impressionism has been badly corrupted in its adoption 
as an art phrase. All artists are impressionists, provided they are 
artists at all. No man could make a passable representation of 
Nature, unless he was susceptible to impressions. He might 
paint a house, a tree and a field in arbitrary colors, like a map- 
maker laying out a map. Many men do, but they are not artists. 
The true artist has a brain as plastic as wet clay, as sensitive as a 
photographer's plate. That is the reason he is generally what 
the vulgar term a crank. The fleeting episodes of life mold and 
impress themselves on his brain, his mind, his eye and he holds 
them there and paints them with his mind's eye dwelling on them 
while his visual eye corrects his memory from Nature herself. 
All the great painters are impressionists; but they are true, not 
false ones. They derive their impressions from facts, and do not 
distort facts to suit themselves or their agents in the Rue Lafitte. 
Darkness is not dirt to them ; definiteness is not hardness ; light 
is not paint laid on like plaster on a wall. They know how to draw 
their impressions as well as to sketch them. Besides, impres- 
sionism with them is a means to an end. As the great scroll of 
life unrolls before them, sensation follows sensation till the mind 
is gorged. If, at that period, they go a little wild ; if they scrib- 
ble and dash ; we must remember always that they are doing it 
not so much for its own sake as for the result into which it is to 
be built up. A Fortuny, with his great brain swelling with the 
splendid dreams his expanding experience and his noble genius 
fill it with, has to fly to work or go mad. But the work he flies 
to is not the life-work he looks forward to. It is a sop to his 
hungry ambition which sees over beyond the present the future, 
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in which these dreams will become reality. He does not per- 
form this labor as he does, because it is easy, but because he can 
spare no time on it. He has so much to do ; he has so much to 
tell ; he is like the improvisatore, whose story runs into a fran- 
tic pantomime, because the ideas are too swift for words to em- 
body them. He does not pretend that this which he does is 
good enough. On the contrary, he is willing to point out to you 
where it can be bettered, and if fate permits, to better it some 

day. 

J * * * 

You will find such an impressionistic stage in the works of all 
painters who are truly great — that is to say, who are truly inspired 
for their work. You will not find it, on the contrary, in many 
painters who are called great, because they have none of the di- 
vine fire of the Fortunys and the Regnaults. The Meissoniers 
and the Bouguereaus never violate the conventions of art. The 
G£rdmes and the Cabanels learn painting like Latin, and become 
great, less by reason of their genius than their industry, their well- 
poised intellect and their mechanical faculties. Such greatness 
as theirs is only second to that of absolute genius, it is true, but 
it is second. They may make more money than their betters, but 
at that time when money ceases to have a value, and all that is 
left of a man is his works, and his fame, the permanent distinc- 
tion will be made The world encourages talent to pander to its 
tastes and pleasures, but genius is above such allurements. It 
labors/for its own sake, conscious that history will build its monu- 
ment. 

-* * * 

As I have tried to say, though perhaps not as clearly as I might 
certainly have wished to say it, true impressionism is simply an 
honest vehicle of expression for true ability. In that case it has 
its limits, and it never descends to grotesqueness. It may by 
coarse and even brutal ; but it is never laughable. The man whose 
heart is sincere to his work would be shocked himself if he, by 
any accident, caricatured a subject he respected. Corot never 
burlesqued ; and Corot was an impressionist who saw Nature with 
clear eyes, and who never made his fashion of seeing her serve as a 
means of exciting sensational attention. He painted for the sake 
of his art, and he invested his art with that peculiar feeling of 
Nature with which he was most in sympathy. Such impression- 
ism as Corot's is the result of open-eyed and searching study, not 
of superficial and strabismic observation. It has a solid founda- 
tion on facts, and a foundation from which it never departs. This 
■false impressionism of to-day, on the contrary, is mounted on 
stilts — stilts of self-conceit and affectation. . It is the burlesque of 
a noble theory, and, like all burlesques must have its day. Those 
whom it has enslaved through honest conviction will outgrow 
their error. Those who have taken it up as a mantle for their 
own mediocrity will have it torn from them in time. No man 
can achieve greatness who considers himself above criticism, for 
ability is always self-critical. When an impressionist commences 
to c'riticise himself then he commences to reform. If you want 
an example take Winslow Homer, a man whose rank as an Amer- 
ican artist can certainly not be disputed. He has outlived a period 
of error as gross as any of the present day, and since has shown us 
what he can do for his own honor and that of American art. Mr. 
Homer is a greater impressionist now than he ever was, because he 
has reduced the principle to its proper basis, and is its master, not 
its slave. 

* * * 

Contrast with these entirely exotic and exaggerated produc- 
tions of perverted skill, such a picture as the Cazin from the 
- Champs de Mars Salon of this year, which you may now see in the 
gallery of Messrs. Knoedler & Co. You enter the gallery in broad 
daylight and directly before you, as it might be by the touch of a 
magician's staff, the wall opens and you are looking out upon a 
moonlight and a midnight three thousand miles away. There is 
no trickery about it ; it is only a picture ; but it is painted with 
such extraordinary observance of nature and such an extraordinary 
adherence to her, that certainly no mere words can convey more 
than a dim impression of the work they describe. We have all 
sat at our window on a moonlight night and seen spreading before 
us the street or landscape lighted by the moonbeams into a 
ghostly semblance of the brightness of day. In this picture of 
Cazin's you are looking up one of the canals in Abbeville, in the 
north of France. The sky is palpitant with stars, and carries a re- 
flection of the illumination of the moon, which is behind your 
back and unseen in the picture. You are looking up a canal on 
either side of which abut the houses of the town. The vine and 
myrtle cast their slender tendrils over garden walls ; on one side 
is a little roofed-over boat-landing at which some worthy Bour- 



geois may depait or stop upon his pleasure ride ; on the other a 
dim gleam of lamplight shows where some scholar of the town is 
still at work, for it is midnight, which is a late hour in a French 
village, where even a night bird does not stir the placid surface of 
the canal. Now, if you want impressionism, here you have it. If 
you want realism, here you have it. The man who painted this 
picture does not give it to you as a masterpiece nor with an inso- 
lent command that you shall regard it as such, but he takes you 
right in front of Nature, and he shows you Nature under, 
perhaps, the most difficult aspect in which a painter can 
endeavor to depict her, and he gives you Nature depicted 
with the tender touch of one who loves and reverences 
her and who, therefore, renders her her just tribute. There 
are two other pictures by Cazin, in the Knoedler Galleries. There 
are other pictures by Cazin in the galleries of other dealers in this 
city, notably one in the Delmonico Gallery, and one in the Avery 
Gallery. But never since we first came to know him in America, 
has this remarkable and sincere artist shown himself in such force 
as he does in this midnight moonlight. When we come to talk of 
impressionism and of the momentary or passing influence of Nature 
in her picturesque phases upon the artistic soul, we must establish 
a standard. My old friend Fagin tells us, now that he can no 
longer make money by selling their pictures, that the landscape 
men of 1830 are out of date. Very well, only for the sake of my 
old friend Fagin's feelings, I admit this. But if the men of 1830 
are out of date, the men of 1890 must be headed by Cazin, and 

Cazin does not caricature Nature. 

* * * 

Mr J. W. Bouton, as American agent for Pickering & Chatto 
of London, has just issued to the public the fifth volume of the 
Aldine Editions, the first four volumes of which were constituted 
by the " Arabian Nights," illustrated by Mr. Stanley L. Wood. 
This latest addition to the series is Sterne's " Sentimental Jour- 
ney," which is embellished with some fifteen illustrations in photo- 
gravure from the original drawings by Mr. Wood. The shape and 
style of this delightful book are upon the Aldus model. The type 
has a clear face, the method of composition is immaculate, the 
paper is of the finest hand-made quality and altogether, the book 
is one which no true booklover can afford to miss. 

* # * 

Mr. William Evarts Benjamin has added the thirty-seventh to 
his interesting issue of catalogues. This one presents a list of 
rare and choice books in English and French, interspersed with a 
good selection of books about books. As usual the catalogue is 
made more valuable by copious and often scholarly annotations, 
while the moderateness of the prices renders it rich in bargains. Mr. 
Benjamin announces as in press, a " Catalogue of Americana" of 
geneially fine character and containing many items of exceptional 
interest. The Benjamin catalogues may be had by forwarding 4 
cents postage to the publisher, 751 Broadway, New York City. 

* * * 

The London autograph market seems to be in need of a tonic. 
At the great November sale of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
prices showed a marked depreciation compared with those of two 
or three years ago. A letter of Keats's, which then realized ^55, 
was sold for £15 ; another by the same poet fetched £7. Three 
pages of a magazine in which occurred the sentence, " Insurrection 
is a crime whenever the work appointed can be fulfiled through 
peaceful agitation," went for 10 shillings, while two in the hand- 
writing of Cardinal Richelieu sold for a shilling apiece. A curious 
one from George Psalmanazar, the extremely clever impostor who 
invented a language which he said was spoken in Formosa, al- 
though he had never been within thousands of miles of that island, 
and who in his repentant days was a friend of Dr. Johnson, sold for 
the comparatively low price of 31 shillings, although it included a 
seal containing a specimen ot the language which he had in- 
vented. A long document by Samuel Richardson fetched ^19 5s., 
one by Sterne £9, one by Spinola j£io 10s., one by Lord Nelson £$, 
one by Shelley the same figure, and a poem, which was never pub- 
lished, for the inauguration of the Cornhill Magazine, with pencil 
emendations in Thackeray's handwriting, £1 is., while a letter 
from the novelist himself went for £2 2s. Several autographs of 
members of the royal family were also sold, one from her Majesty 
written at Windsor Castle, in 1854, bringing £4 4s. A short letter 
from Von Moltke was sold at what was generally considered the 

low figure of a guinea. 

* * * 

It is probably on the principle that nothing is so old as to be 
absolutely valueless that second-hand club books are found to be 
salable in old book stalls. The Union League year book ordin- 
arily fetches 25 cents. It is conjectured by the booksellers that 
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the purchasers of such books are)shopkeepers in search of selected 
addresses. The Grolier's year book, however, is seldom or never 
seen in such places, since it increases in value from year to year 
and is always in demand. One of the most interesting book-cases 
in this city belongs to a collector who has concentrated himself 
upon club books. His library is the completest personal history 
of the social clubs of America in existence. 

* * * • 

' As has been already foreshadowed by The Collector, the 
unique collection of the late E. C. Moore, of the house of Tiffany 
& Co., will go to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the trustees of 
the estate having informed the trustees of the Museum of that 
fact. The family are unwilling to give any idea of the character 
and extent of the gift until a catalogue has been made, and this 
work is in progress. The collection is to have a permanent gallery 
in the wing of the building now being erected, but as soon as 
possible a temporary section of the Museum will be made ready for it. 
The collection includes rare Chinese glass, bronzes, and pottery, 
Japanese pottery, porcelains, lacquer, metal work, swords and sword 
guards, ivory and wood carvings, Inros and Neotsukis, old basket 
work, superb Saracenic and Oriental metal work, ancient Etruscan, 
Greek, and Roman glass and pottery. A number of pieces of 
Saracenic glass are most valuable, as well as the Rhodian and 
Hispano-Moresque pottery, Persian lacquer and stuffs, and old 
Venetian and French straw work. Besides, there are Oriental and 
Levantine jewelry and several hundred illustrated art catalogues 
and valuable books on art literature. The latter will be placed in 
the library at the Museum. Otherwise the entire collection will 
be kept together. As I have previously stated, Mr. Moore had 
for many years of his life been collecting articles, mostly pur- 
chased in Europe and the East, where his reputation for taste and 
judgment was high. Owing to his modesty, the collection has 
never been publicly exhibited, and only a few friends have ever 
seen it. Upon his death last August he expressed a wish that it 
might be placed somewhere where it would be of benefit to 
students, and his family have promptly executed his generous 

desire. 

* * * 

The announcement is made from Cincinnati, Ohio, that the first 
number of the Book Buyer and Seller, a monthly journal published 
in the interest of book buyers and sellers in America, will be issued 
on January i, at the subscription price of fifty cents per annum, or 
five cents a number. The publishers will be The Book Buyer & 
Seller Co., 134 Main street, Cincinnati. 

* * * 

The large collection of American cents, coins, medals and paper 
money formed by T. B. Bennell, of New York, will be offered at 
auction by Prof. Ed. Frossard on the 22d inst. at the Leavitt Art 
Rooms. Catalogues are now ready and will be sent free of charge 
to anyone addressing Prof. Frossard. 

* * * 

The sale of the collection of ancient Greek, Roman, German, 
European and Oriental coins formed by the late Wilhelm Boeng, 
of Detroit, Mich., was made by Davis & Harvey in Philadelphia on 
November 27th and 28th last. The sale was made more note- 
worthy by the addition of the set of United States silver dollars of 
A. Bridgman, Jr., of Keokuk, Iowa, and there were other additions 
of coins,' autographs and Confederate States' material, from the 
collection of T. Frank Carlin, of Philadelphia, of coins and medals 
from Mulford Jenkins, some numismatic and antiquarian books 
and a few Indian relics belonging to Mrs. Thomas Warner. The 
catalogue was made by S. H. & H. Chapman, of Philadelphia, and 
the total of the sale was between §4,000 and $5,000. 

* * * 

The prices ruled fair — in some cases reached inexplicably high 
figures. Thus the Arsinoe II. octadrachm in gold, No. 3 of the 
catalogue, brought $145. This is away above the standard price. 
Within my recollection Professor Frossard has sold half a dozen 
or more, quite as fine, at from $80 to $100. The very poor gold 
2-3 Obang, of Japan, No. 603, commanded $72.50 — perhaps because 
it was catalogued as a full instead of a short coin. The Con- 
federate coins, etc., went at preposterous figures, especially in the 
case of the humbug " Original Confederate Cent," with a romantic 
story attached. Mr. Carlin was, no doubt, honest in his own 
belief in endorsing this coin as being of genuine, authorized 
mintage. Nevertheless, it is a purely imaginary piece as far as its 
official value is concerned. The Confederacy never ordered it, it 
was never made to the order of the Confederacy, and, for all one 
can conclude in the matter, was a purely imaginary piece designed 
by Mr. Lovett. Yet one of the Lovett nickel strikes from the die 



brought $9.25. Pretty much the same may be said of the Confed- 
erate Treasury Department seal, which, also with a romantic story 
attached, fetched $42. In contrast to these figures may be men- 
tioned that of $48.25, paid for a grand gold ten-ducat piece of Freder- 
ick Charles of Holstein, 1759, which anywhere in Europe would 
bring $75. It only shows the caprices of chance in an auction room 
that such a piece should form a bargain, and that the grand gold 
ten-ducat piece of Christopher von Galen, Munster, 1661, should 
go for $32.50. Both these noble coins were purchased by Professor 
Frossard for one of his clients, a New York merchant. 



Other prices at the sale which our numismatists will find 
of interest were, to take the catalogue numbers: 8, Tiberius, 
aureus, $18.75; I2 > Claudius, aureus, $18.75; I 3> Trojan, aureus, 
$19; -14, Hadrian, aureus, $18.75; J 5> Antoninus Pius, aureus, 
$18.75; I22 > grand peace medal, silver, William I of Germany, 
1870-71, $16; 184, Rebel Thaler, Brunswick, 1595, $5.25; 185, Lie 
Thaler, Brunswick, 1596, $6.75; 186, St. Andrew Thaler, Brun- 
swick, 1596, $5.75; 189, Wasp Thaler, Brunswick, 1599, $5.50; 191, 
grand ten thaler piece of Henry Julius of Brunswick, 1609, $67.50; 
192, grand five thaler piece of Frederick Ulrich, 1614, §27; 193, 
grand three thaler piece, 1624, of the same, $19; 194, Pilgrim St. 
Jacob Double Thaler, of the same, §12 ; 196, Priests Foe Thaler, 
1622, $6.75 ; 205, grand five thaler piece, and 206, grand three 
thaler piece, 1647, of Frederick of Brunswick, $29 and $19, respec- 
tively ; 207, grand three thaler piece, 1648, 208, grand Mining four 
thaler piece, 1657, 209, grand Mining three thaler piece, 1662, of 
Christian Louis, of Brunswick, §15, $16, $9.25 ; 212, Double Mort- 
uary Thaler, Augustus, 1666, $7.25 ; 220, grand Mining three thaler 
piece of Rudolph Augustus, 1685, §16; 226, vacuum cup thaler of 
Anton Ulrich, §10 ; 228, death medal of Ferdinand Augustus by 
Stephen Reinhard, $11. After the Brunswick and other smaller 
local mintages came a gold five ducat piece of Hamburg, 1648, 
No. 280, at §15.25; 317, a St. George double thaler, Mansfeld, 
1610, $37.50; 319, another, 1619, $26; 352, gold five ducat piece, 
Nuremburg, 1698, $14. The gold coins issued by the Mormons, 
assayers and trade houses all went well. No. 630, $50 octagon, San 
Francisco, 1852, $75; 631, $10, same office and date, $11.25; 632, 
$10, Moffat & Co., same date, $12; 633, $10, 1861, Clark Gruber & 
Co., Denver, $12.50; 634, $2 50 gold piece, same house and date, 
$9.25 ; 635, $5, Clark & Co., i860, $10; 637, $5, Mormon, 1849, $12.- 
50; 638, another, $10. Among the Bridgman dollars, 689, of 1794, 
brought $110; 690, of 1795, $26; 691, of 1795, $13; 692, of 1795, 
$10; 694, of 1795, $38; 713, of 1836, $58; 714, of 1836, $15; 715, of ' 
1838, $74; 716, of 1839, $ 8 4! 7 l8 > oi 1841,15. The magnificent 
series of proof dollars from 1843 to 1856, numbered 720 to 733, 
brought respectively and seriatim $21, §35, $30, $20, $21.25, $30, 
$15, $12.50, $51, $55, $11, $19, §14.50, $19. The 1858 dollar, num- 
ber 735, brought $38.50. Number 26, the Victoria Jubilee 5 sover- 
eign piece, 1887, brought $24 Any of my readers who may desire 
a complete list of the prices can obtain priced catalogues at 75 . 
cents and $1.50, accordingly as they may be with or without plates, 
by addressing S. H. & H. Chapman, No. 1348 Pine street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

I notice in this sale what I have noticed at several other Phila- 
delphia sales before, which have been made by the same persons, 
and noticed with regret. The cataloguers in their not unlaudable 
desire to present the coins in as fine condition as possible, deemed 
it necessary to clean most of the foreign silver and nearly all the 
gold in a solution of cyanide of potassium. In the opinion of all 
experts this cleaning process, while it may momentarily give the 
coin a fictitious gloss, greatly injures the metal which subse- 
quently, under the action of this strong acid, turns black and 
easily oxidizes. This reprehensible practice has been too much 
engaged in by several.coin dealers, and it is high time that a stop 
should be made to it or that, anyhow, the public should be put on 
their guard against it. 

Nearly a hundred and twenty-five years back there was estab- 
lished in New York what must be the oldest auction-house in 
America; that which is now carried on under the style of James 
Bleeker & Son. The firm in the large and commodious premises 
at 29 Pine street conduct a general auction business and incident- 
ally attend to sales of household furniture and merchandise at 
residences and stores. Their facilities and arrangements are am- 
ple, and there is no house in their line of business that bears a 
more honorable reputation. I am just now reminded of them by 
the announcement that they have associated with themselves the 
well-known auctioneer, Mr. Henry C. Merry, who for twenty years 
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was with George A. Leavitt & Co., and later with the American 
Art Association. Mr. Merry is one of the most experienced men 
in his business, and what is equally to the purpose of people who 
sell or buy at auction sales in these days, one of the most reli- 
able. 

. * * * 

Apropos of auctions, I see that the widely and favorably known 
"Old Curiosity Shop," of Brooklyn, over which Mr. T. H. Goudge 
has presided for the last twelve years, is to be broken up and the 
entire contents scattered on the 17th and 18th inst. at the Lea- 
vitt Art Rooms, 787 and 789 Broadway. Among the contents 
will be found British, continental and oriental porcelains, old Eng- 
lish cut glass, a fine assortment of old brass candlesticks, cande- 
labra, girandoles, French and India bronzes, and English and colo- 
nial curios. Of special interest to collectors of Staffordshire ware 
with American views is a monster platter in perfect preservation, 
with a view of New York, and Castle Williams, from an engraving 
circa 1800. Catalogues can be had on application. 

* * * 

•' Modern Etchers : short biographical sketches of the leading 
etchers of the present day," is the title of a convenient brochure 
just published by M. Knoedler & Co., successors to Goupil & Co., 
170 Fifth avenue, New York. As the introductory notice states : 
"At a time when so much poor art is offered to the public, it is 
well to call its attention to the works of the great contemporane- 
ous artists. Should this little book cause anyone to examine more 
closely than has been their wont into the works of any of the 
etchers mentioned therein, its object shall have been accom- 
plished. The biographies, in the cases of all the living artists, 
have been obtained from the subject themselves, and may be relied 
upon as being authentic." The artists enumerated are Adolphe 
Appian, P. J. Arendzen, Wilfrid Ball, Edgar Barclay, Auguste 
Boulard, fils, Felix Bracquemond, H. Scott .Bridgewater, Alfred 
Brunet Debaines, Ferdinand Chaigneau, Eugene Andre Champol- 
lion, Theophile Chauvel, Charles Louis Courtry, Reginald Cleve- 
land Coxe, Carel L. Dake, Benjamin Auguste Louis Damman, 
Andre Dauchez, Lucien'Dautrey, Charles de Billy, E. Decisy, Al- 
fred Alexander Delauney, Andre Diard, Thomas C. Farrer, Leo- 
pold Flameng, Camille Fonce, Mariano Fortuny, E. Gaujean, 
Lucien Gautier, Achille Gilbert, Charles Storm von S' Gravesande, 
Gustave Greux, Louis Victor Focillon, Francis Seymour Haden, 
Axel Herman Haig, Hubert Herkomer, Josef Israels, Charles 
Tacque, Frederick Jacque, Jules Ferdinand Jacquemart, Achille 
Jacquet, Jules Jacquet, Frederic Emilie Jeannin, Johannes Karl 
Koepping, Charles Louis Kratke, Frederick Auguste Laguillermie, 
Maxime Lalanne, Adolphe Lalauze, Alphonse Lamotte, David 
Law, Lionel le Couteaux, Henri Lefort, Paul Le Rat, Henri Le- 
rolle, Paul Leterrier, Georges Antonin Lopisgich, Leopold Lowen- 
stam, Robert W. Macbeth, Gustave A. Manchon, L. Margelidon, 
Paul Masse, Emilie Armand Mathey-Doret, Jean Louis Ernest 
Meissonier, Charles Meryon, Jean Francois Millet, Charles Oliver 
Murray, Felix Oudart, Stephen Parrish, Charles A. Piatt, Adolphe 
Martial Potemont, Gabrielle Paynot, H. Macbeth Raeburn, Paul 
Adolphe Rajon, H. R. Robertson, Gaston Rodriguez, R. de las 
Rios, Eroile Frederic Salmon, Frank Short, Edward Slocombe, 
Frederick Slocombe, Lionel Smythe, Raphael Spinelli, Pierre Gus- 
tave Taverne, Mathilde Clemence Teysonnieres, Pierre Salvy 
Frederic Teysonnieres, James J. Tissot, Louis Isaac Trinquier, 
William Unger, Henri Vion, Charles A. Walker, Charles Waltner, 
James Abbott McNeil Whistler and W. L. Wylie. • 

* * * 

A special exhibition of rare examples of old mezzotints, etch- 
ings, line, colored and other engravings in proof and other states, 
by and after G. Morland, W. Ward, F. Bartolozzi, A. Kauffman, 
Valentine Green, Rowlandson Rembrandt and others, is being 
made by Simpson Bros, at 439 Fifth avenue, this city. 

* * * 

Mr. Frederick Keppel has found time in the midst of multifari 
ous commercial engagements to construct a new lecture, based 
on his personal acquaintanceship with the great etchers, so many 
of whom he has introduced to our public on this side of the wa- 
ter. There is a style about these lectures of Mr. Keppel's which 
will preserve them in the literature of art. It is not only that he 
always tells an interesting tale but that he tells it in a way whose 
fascination one cannot resist. The same individuality of thought 
and enterprise which has given his house its place of supremacy 
in the art with which it deals, renders his expressions upon that 
art of living interest and importance to collectors and the pu'b- 



A picturesque figure has been added to our artistic colony in Mr. 
Wesley Webber, who has come on from Boston to settle in New 
York. Mr. Webber has located himself at No. u East Four- 
teenth street. Even in its disarranged condition his studio re- 
Veals the character of its inmate. It is furnished without osten- 
tation, and the many works, which the artist displays upon the 
walls and easels seem to be placed there because they belong 
there, and not for the purpose of making an effect. It is the 
studio of an old soldier, who has preserved, out of the experi- 
ence of his campaigns, the simplicity and honesty of purpose na- 
tive to himself. Mr. Webber is a Maine man, who began his 
professional life as a painter of signs and panels. He entered the 
army as a volunteer early in the Civil War, and his first pictures 
to attract attention were founded on his experience of the camps 
and the campaigns. In his studio to-day hangs a picture repre- 
senting the shelling of Fredericksburg, Va., which is worthy of 
preservation in a museum. He is a painter of landscape and cat- 
tle, with a fine eye for color and a bold, free execution, and should 
find in New York a continuance of the patronage he has enjoyed 

in Boston for many years. 

* * * 

Mr. A. S. Clark, of 34 Park Row, has issued another of the spicy 
catalogues upon which he has a sort of patent. His " Odds and 
Ends, No. 33," is not only good read'ng but good picking for the 
bookbuyer, and may be had on application. The Literary Junk 
Shop, as Mr. Clark chooses to call his really remarkable magazine 
of printed wares, is an institution which the town would miss. It 
is as original as its owner, and as rich in revelations of interest 
and value to the book-hunter. The present catalogue Hats some 
extremely interesting and very rare Americana at very moderate 

figures. 

* * * 

The Washington Relic Humbug Mill has started grinding in 
Philadelphia again. That respectable old town seems to have set 
up a monopoly in this line of folly. Certainly no such barefaced 
or cold-blooded nonsense in the name of patriotism has ever been 
attempted either in New York or Boston. The business alliance 
between the greedy descendants of a great man and the brazen- 
cheeked auctioneers and their impudent crier must be profitable, 
especially with the New York dealers, to bring grist to the grind- 
ers. What with the manufacture of Napoleon relics in Paris, and 
the Washington relics of Philadelphia, the confiding American 
collector is certainly being fooled to the top of his bent just now. 

* * * 

A new turn has been given to an old subject in " The Story of 
the Stick," by Antony Real, which is issued in beautiful style by 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, with a scholarly introduction by Mr. William 
Henry Hurlbert, and ten illustrations by Captain Alfred Thomp- 
son. It is in its way one of the books of the year, and will take a 
place of importance in the literature of flagellation. 

Messrs. Tiffany & Co. announce that an extended tour of one of 
their representatives during the past summer through Ireland, 
England, France, Germany, Austro-Hungary, Bohemia, Russia in 
Europe, and Asia, where he visited all the cutting centers where 
stones are mined, and the collections and museums, enables them 
to offer a finer collections of gems, precious and semi-precious 
stones, and art objects in stone, jade, crystal, etc., than has ever 
been brought together at one time in this country. Notable from 
the Ural Mountains, is a collection of Alexandrites, topazes of 
blue, green and sherry colors, demantoids or green garnets, royal 
purple amethysts, changing color by artificial light — the finest and 
largest that have been seen in modern times. From the Ural gold 
washings are sapphires ; pale, yellow and blue rubies ; beryls of 
golden yellow and green, of which two are the finest that have 
come from Russia in the last decade ; and lapidary work peculiar 
to the Urals, in rock crystal, garnet, amethyst, topaz, sard, jade 
and rhodonite. From the Hungarian opal mines comes the finest 
specimen of noble opal that has been obtained for many years. 
From France there is lapidary work equal to that famous in the 
periods of Louis XIV, XV and XVI. From Italy, Bosnia, Greece, 
Bactria, Assyria and Egypt, were obtained antique intagli, stone 
scarabie and cylinders, incised sard cornelian, chalcedony, plasma, 
sardonyx, essonite, hematite, etc., some dating as early as the 5th 
century B. C. From Ireland, Mourne Mountain, are deep blue 
aqua-marines, and one very fine amethyst ; and from Austria 
faithful copies of dishes, ewers and caskets in the Ambras collec- 
tion and Art Museum of Vienna, the originals by the best* artists 
in Vienna, Prague and Florence during the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. The collection is upon view at the Tiffany house in 
Union Square. 
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Fin de Siecle literature would seem to have achieved its limit in 
Paris, in "Dans la Rue," which is published by Aristide Bruant, the 
author, with many clever illustrations by Steinlen. It is a collec- 
tion of ballads and monologues, which is not saying much nowa- 
days for books published by their authors ; but of such ballads 
and monologues! which is saying a great deal. It is the misfor- 
tune of men who know the world, to encounter by the way a class 
of poor creatures who veil under the shadows of the night the 
miserable traffic which they make of their own bodies. It is his 
deeper shame to encounter things that claim a gendership with 
him, and that leech a foul existence from the putrid trade of those 
lost beings. "Dans la Rue" is a horribly picturesque and brutal 
rhymed chronicle of the drab and her despicable dependent. It 
has the interest of a curiosity, and like the slimed page of a police 
court record leaves a very bad taste behind in the memory. 

* * * 

The most recent of the series of Johns Hopkins University 
Studies is "The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in 
Wisconsin," a study of the trading post as an institution, by Pro- 
fessor Frederick J. Turner of the University of Wisconsin. It is 
an historical essay with the fascination of a romance. These 
Studies in History and Politics, which are so ably edited by Her- 
bert B. Adams, reach their tenth series in January, 1892. The 
coming numbers will include: " The Bishop Hill Colony: a Relig- 
ious Communistic Settlement in Henry County, Illinois." By Mi- 
chael A. Mikkelsen, A. M., Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins 
University. " Church and State in New England." By Paul E. 
Lauer, Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins University. "-Church 
and State in Early Maryland." By George Petrie, Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of History in Alabama Polytechnic Institute. " The Religious 
Development in the Province of North Carolina." By Stephen 
B. Weeks, Ph. D., Professor of History and Political Science, 
Trinity College, N. C. " Causes of the American Revolution." By 
James Albert Woodburn, Ph. D., Professor of History, Indiana 
State University. " Maryland's Attitude in the Struggle for Can- 
ada." By John W. Black, Ph. D., Professor of History in George- 
town College, Ky. " Local Government in the South and the 
Southwest." By Professor Edward W. Bemis and others. "The 
Quakers in Pennsylvania, 1682-1776." By Albert Clayton Apple- 
garth Ph. D. All communications as to publications issued under 
the auspices of the Johns Hopkins University or Johns Hopkins 
Hospital should be addressed to The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

* * * 

The American Architect, to which as a publication I take great 
pleasure in drawing the attention of my readers, is not only a 
technical journal but a weekly paper of ideas. In the last number 
to hand it utters an editorial complaint against the so-called art- 
ists of this country who presume to consider that architects are 
not artists and cannot be admitted into their club organizations. 
There was a most disgraceful instance of this discrimination ex- 
hibited here some years ago. Since that time the artist and the 
architect have become good friends, and now they work together. 
There is nothing like reciprocity. 

* * * 

Mr. Simonson, of the firm of Chaine & Simonson, of Paris, is in 
this country and is taking a look at our art collections. Mr. 
Simsonson is one of the few experts in Paris whose verdicts are 
positive. His visit here, I understand, relates to the placing of an. 
important picture which had been confided to the care of his 
house. 

* * * 

Mr. Blakeslee has opened at his galleries at Thirty-fourth street 
and Fifth avenue an accessory exhibition of pictures by F. Childe 
Hassam, a young artist originally of Boston, who is now located in 
New York. To call attention to the works of this gifted young 
man is but to do him justice. He has that quality in his art which 
commands the attention and respect of discerning men, and which, 
in spite of certain affectations, which are undoubtedly natural to 
the dashing development of such a rapid talent, show him to be 
an artist very much above the standard of the self-opinionated 
school which has undertaken to regulate everything artistic in 
America. Mr. Hassam's works at the Blakeslee galleries comprise 
oils, water-colors and pastels. The oils are dashing sketches, 
much in the manner of the modern French impressionists who 
have undoubtedly influenced the artist. The water-colors are 
brilliant and facile works of a light character. In the pastels, how- 
ever, the artist gives us something entirely superior to his other 
work. He shows in these, and notably in those which have for 
subject the scenes in and about the historic battle-ground of Lex-' 



ington, an originality of idea and a tenderness of feeling entirely 
beyond and above the level of his previous efforts as they have been 
exhibited here. In his hand this soft, rich medium assumes an 
amazing plasticity and power. Some of the Lexington landscapes, 
made up of old trees and luxuriant greensward, are wonderfully 
rendered. There is a night-piece at sea — a mere haze of palpitant 
gray-blue in which sea and sky are scarcely to be differentiated, 
and whose only point of light is a flashing evening star, which is, 
really, one of the finest effects of art I ever saw. It is so close to 
Nature, and so finely in sympathy with her, that it might 1. ake an 
altar-piece in her honor. The power and luminosity and vital spirit 
of this simple piece take the life out of half the other pictures in 
the gallery. There are several admirable and characteristic figure 
sketches among the pastels, and among the water-colors two royal 
flower-beds, one of poppies and the other of hollyhocks, in Celia 
Thaxter's garden in the Isles of Shoals. In the oils is a spirited 
sketch of the Manhattan Club-house, as one sees it from Mr. 
Blakeslee's corner window, and a study of flowers which is a per- 
fect flash and sparkle of opalescent grays, in every inflexion of 
subtlety and brilliancy. 

* * * 

Three interesting exhibitions soon to come at Mr. Avery's gal- 
leries will represent the recent summer labors of three artists, each 
a man of individual gifts and feelings. It is a peculiarity of these 
exhibitions of Mr. Avery's that they never present to us unworthy 
painters. The elder Mr. Avery, who was himself almost an artist 
before he became a dealer in art, assisted materially in advancing 
the claims of some of our most talented American painters upon 
our public. . His son, into whose hands the business of his father 
has passed, sustains the prestige of his sire with an advanced and 
libera] spirit consistent with the advancement of the times. To 
the just judge and lover of art there is a certain atmosphere of 
congeniality in the Avery galleries. I have, it is true, seen pictures 
there which I would not give house-room, because they did not 
please me personally, but 1 have seen there also, in modest nooks, 
reserved for the true connoisseur, true masterpieces. I have 
never heard in this honorable house a word of detraction uttered 
against a rival in trade. I have never seen in its galleries a picture 
that was not worthy of consideration, and, entirely independent of 
his public position, I am happy to endorse Mr. S. P. Avery as one 
of our great collectors. I know of no house on' the Western Con- 
tinent, with the sole exception of M. Knoedler & Co., which carries 
with it this dignity of commercial self-respect and artistic and 
professional knowledge. In these houses we are commencing to 
obtain the foundation of those noble businesses which in London, 
in Paris, and in several of the continental cities are now justly re- 
garded as inviolable standards for the art they traffic in. But I have 
wandered far from my purpose, for I started out to say that there 
will be an exhibition of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's summer work m 
Venice at the Avery Galleries on January 8th, to be followed by 
one of W. L. Picknell on January 25 and that of Leonard Ochtman 
on February 8th. Some few examples of Mr. Picknell's work may 
now be seen in the Avery Galleries, and a couple of canvases by 
Carlo Brancaccio, an Italian artist who will yet be heard from to a 
larger extent in this country than he is through these pictures of 
his which Mr. Avery picked up on his last trip to Europe. 

* * * 

At the Avery Galleries, by the -way, is to be seen another of 
those beautiful portraits in marble which Charles Calverly executes, 
and which Mr. Avery exhibits when he can. Mr. Calverly is a 
sculptor who in portraiture has few rivals and no superiors in the 
world. He is an American. He conducts his work without os- 
tentation, and perhaps his native modesty may be the reason that 
his art is not as well known as it should be. In this bust he gives 
us the portrait of Mr. N. A. Boynton, the inventor. It is the por- 
trait of a strong and handsome man in the prime of life, with a 
fixed and determined expression, which the sculptor has seized 
with remarkable power. The quality of the marble is like that of 
soft wax under Mr. Calverly 's fingers, and this portrait is a real 

masterpiece in every way. 

« # * 

The exhibition which is made by Wimmer & Co., at 146 Fifth 
avenue, gives us an opportunity to see some really good Munich 
art. The great picture of the collection is the "Pandora" of 
Gabriel Max. In this picture, the luckless heroine is represented 
as reclining on the earth after her rash violation of the fatal 
casket, while a Cupid endeavors to console her with strains on his 
harp. The figure of Pandora is one of the most graceful and re- 
fined of Professor Max's feminine types, and the picture is of a 
powerful execution and ripe color worthy of the strong. hand 
from which it proceeds. ' 
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Mr N E. Montross announces the publication of an etching, by 
Alexander Schilling, after D. W. Tryon's picture, " Evening, Early 
Spring," a work on which Mr. Schilling has been engaged for 
more than a year past. The original painting and proofs of the 
fifteen different states of the plate, showing the progress of the 
work from beginning to completion, are now on view at Mr. 
Montross's gallery at 1380 Broadway. Mr. Schilling, who is a 
painter of original ability as well as one of the most competent 
etchers we have, has given an artist's skill to the rendition of this 
work of one of our foremost artists. Mr. Montross, I believe, pro- 
poses to issue a series of similar plates. His close relations with 
our painters formed through his business of dealing- in artists 
materials, has made him an enthusiast on the subject of American 
art, and the present plate is an evidence of his taste, and judg- 
ment which must ensure the popularity of his new venture. 

* * * 

One of the most delightful pieces of American bookbinding 
which I have seen has been executed by Stikeman & Co. for a 
"Lalla Rookh," the Longman's edition of 1844, with the Westall 
plates. The leather is a lemon yellow, tooled in gold after a Per- 
sian pattern of the lily and the myrtle. The doublet is of blue 
morocco, bordered by a half sun in gold. The tooling is graceful, 
delicate and firm, and the whole effect of the work is bright and 
sparkling to a degree. 

Among new publications in the print department at M. Knoedler 
&Co.'s are"Les Renseignements," 15^x19^, after Meissonier, 
by Achille Jacquet ; " On the Road to Antibes," by Lucien Gaiitier 
after Meissonier; " How the Gossip Grew," 13x20^, after F. D. 
Millet, by F. Hauth ; " St. Peter's Caen," 24X x 18, by A. Brunet- 
Debaines ; " The Environs of Amiens," 14 x 20, by Camille Fonce ; 
"A Norman Hamlet," of the same size by the same artist, and 
" Mind, .Doggie ! " etched by- F. de la Prandie, after the painting by 

Robert W. Vonnoh. 

* * * 

One of the finest pictures which an American artist has pro- 
duced" is John F. Weir's " Forging the Shaft "—a foundry interior 
with workmen removing from the furnace a ponderous propeller 
shaft which has been raised to a welding heat. The picture is known 
to the public through engraving. The original, or rather a much- 
improved repetition of it, for the first picture was destroyed by 
fire, may now be seen at the Knoedler galleries. It is a canvas 
which should go into some public collection, for it has an histori- 
cal as well as an artistic value. 

* * * 

Captain Alfred Thompson, the very accomplished literary man 
and artist, has extra-illustrated in pen and ink and aquarelle the 
number 100 of Mr. Augustin Daly's book on " Woffington." The 
Captain's illustrations are appropriate to the text, and in their ex- 
ecution are of the highest artistic quality. Some collector like 
Mr. Geo. B. De Forest should add this unique volume to his col- 
lection. It is in the hands of Mr. Bouton. 



Mr. Theodore Robinson has returned to America and taken a 
studio on Fourteenth street. At the Avery Galleries is a charming 
work in oil by Mr. Robinson of a Dutch peasant woman attending 
to the cooking of a pot. 

* * * 

Mr. H. W. Ranger will be represented shortly in one of our great 
magazines bv an article, illustrated by himself, on artist life in 

Holland. 

* * # 

Professor Carl Hecker, who for so many years has conducted 
his admirable art schcol, which he founded in 1865, in West Four- 
teenth street, announces that he has found it necessary, for the 
better development of the institution, to secure more commodious 
quarters. He has been fortunate in leasing new and finely-equipped 
studios at No. 60 West Twenty-second street, between Fifth and 
Sixth avenues, where all communications for him should be here- 
after addressed. 

* * * 

At the auction sale by Bangs & Co. of the Treadwell library, 
there were only two bidders for a book entitled " The Common- 
wealth's Great Ship, Commonly called the Soveraigne of the Seas, 
built in the year 1637," but it fetched $25. Published in 1653 and 
apparently relating to nothing other than a war vessel, the price 
seemed fantastic until the buyer pointed to a Narrative in three 
pages of the book entitled: " A True Relation of a Most Bloody, 
Treacherous, Cruell Designe of the Dutch in the New Netherlands 



in America, in Supplying the Indians with Arms and Ammunition 
to Burn and Slay the English on a Sabbath day when they were 
at a Meeting." ' This " Relation " antedates by seventeen years the 
earliest record of New York printed in English hitherto known to 
collectors of Americana. 

* * * 

I have received from Mr. C. F. Rockwell, of Honesdale, Pa., the 
following communication : 

In your issue of December 1st I find the following: 

" Mad Anthony Wayne's old powder-horn, used by a soldier under 
the general in the battle of Monmouth, in June, 1778, and subse- 
quently at Valley Forge, has just been presented by Charles F. Rock- 
well, of Honesdale, Pa., to the local collection of Valley Forge relics." 

The above is a condensed form of an article that has been going the 
rounds of the papers through several • weeks past. Someeditor has 
heard of my having an old powder-horn, and drawn upon his imagina- 
tion for the material to make up the remainder of the statement. 

The facts are these: My paternal grandfather, Jabez Rockwell, was 
a soldier in the Continental army of the revolution under Washing- 
ton, and passed the winter of 1777 and '78 in the camp at Valley Forge, 
which is but about twenty miles from the birthplace of General Wayne. . 
While there he' made from the horn of an ox, that had been butchered 
for meat for the soldiers, a powder-horn, that he kept until a few 
months before his decease in this place in 1847, and it descended 
to me. 

There is an association of ladies called "The Daughters of the 
Revoluton," whose object is to collect money to buy the whole" tract, 
some two hundred acres, which was the Valley Forge camp ground, 
and they have already purchased and paid for three acres, upon which 
is the stone house, in good repair, which was Washington's head- 
quarters, and is now the museum, in which is kept all the revolution- 
ary relics that can be obtained, and the admission fee to which goes 
to the fund to buy the other part of the camp tract. Mrs. Anna A. 
Holstein, a grand niece of General Wayne, is Chief Regent of the 
society. She had heard of my having the old powder-horn, and wrote 
me requesting that it be donated to the museum, and I complied with 
her request. By way of reciprocity, William Wayne, a grand nephew 
of " Mad Anthony," sent 'me a steel-plate engraving of his illustrious 
ancestor, which was made from Peale's portrait, taken -from a life 
sitting. 

I may add that in the history of the old powder-horn as given me 
more than fifty years ago by -my grandfather, he said that the first 
shot in battle fired with powder from that old horn was at the battle of 
Monmouth, in June, 1778. 

* * * 

There seems to be a great deal of injustice in the attacks which 
have been made upon the Art Committee of the Union League 
Club. As far as I can see, the Committee has done as well as 
possible in its place, and the strictures upon it are likely only to 
deter members from serving in such a place of annoyance and 
denunciation in the future. The whole trouble, I imagine, comes 
from the personal unpopularity of one clubman who, while not 
himself one of the Art Committee, has close relations with the 
chief member of it. It is an old story in and out of clubdom. 
The art fever in the Union League was bound to make the club 
blood boil, but after all, the club has got the cold end of the 
poker in its hand. The purchases of pictures which have been as- 
sailed are certainly not unprofitable. The big Quartley which 
has been impugned as a bad bargain is a good picture, by an artist of 
great merit, who raised himself from a sign-painter's bench to an 
easel respected abroad as well as at home. Mr. Quartley himself 
held this picture at $3,000 to me, when I approached him 
with a commission to purchase it, and would not abate this figure 
for ready cash. The Union League got it at less than $1,500 at 
auction. The Homer Martin from the Otis sale is worth all the 
money it cost and more. As to the beautiful Long Island land- 
scape with sheep by Mr. W. H. Lippincott, the club can congratulate 
itself upon such a purchase. I happened to be the companion of 
the artist at Southampton, Long Island, when he painted it, and 
I know that he held it for some years at a price far above what 
the Art Committee of the Union League paid for it at the sale of 
his pictures. That the club may have made some bad bargains 
in pictures in the past is not impossible or improbable. Such 
things will happen to clubs as well as to private collectors. But 
the bargains of the present Art Committee can hardly be brought 
within this category, and the club is a good deal richer, thanks to 
the art-boom of the past couple of years, than the actual outlay of 
a couple of thousand dollars a year would represent in commer- 
cial returns. 

* * * 

The upshot of the whole business is likely to be the suspension 
of purchases of works of art for the club. If this is the decision 
of the club it can be no outsider's business to object, but there is 
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one point in the matter which deserves attention. This is, that 
the Union League from its very position and origin is an essentially 
American club, and if it has any public spirit at all, it should en- 
courage American art if it encourages any art. The sectional 
sentiment on which the club was founded should by this time 
have passed away. The noble patriotism of thirty years ago 
should be the glory and not the handicap of club thought to-day. 
Rich and powerful in membership of monetary and mental emi- 
nence, the club cannot afford to descend to petty things. If it is 
content to live in bare walls, that is its own affair, but if it con- 
siders that a gentleman's house is worthy of being embellished, 
the best thing it can do is to embellish its habitation with the art 
of its own country as far as possible. The club pictures should be 
the work of American painters. As for the ceramics which be- 
long to it, it is just as well to remember that they cost the club 
nothing, being the gifts of members ; and that such works are not 
produced by native art and so enter into no rivalship with it. 
Anyhow the affair may end, it is certain that the example and in- 
fluence of the Union League in its artistic displays and acquisi- 
tions have been a great and permanent benefit to American art 
and to the development of the esthetical taste of the community. 



THE SOUVENIR SPOON CRAZE 



A BOUT as completely crazy a craze as ever took possession of 
■**■ this craze-susceptible country, is that for souvenir spoons. 
It may produce one good result, however. People collect souv- 
enir spoons who never collected anything before, and as the fancy for 
collecting is of progressive growth some of them will, doubtless, 
be prepared, by the time they have loaded themselves with these 
more or less appropriate and tasteful devices of the silversmith, to 
commence gathering objects of more interest and value. Mean- 
while, one hears on all sides of the spoon collections of America, 
and the factories produce the material to be collected literally by 
the barrel. All the charm of rarity vanished from the souvenir 
spoon long ago. Very few of them possess any artistic merit. As 
a rule the designs are vulgar enough, and the execution is of that 
inferior order inseparable from machine worked metal. At the 
low rate of cost for material, and the figures at which the souvenir 
spoons are sold, the manufacturers and retailers must be reaping 
a harvest even richer in its percentage of profit than the trinket 
trade commonly enjoys. 

It would scarcely be possible to fix the number of different de- 
signs of souvenir spoons now on the market. One authority 
claims that there are about '700 designs. They are turned out by 
steam, and their score will probably augment as long as there is a 
town or village in the country with sufficient local vanity to make 
their sale profitable. The collector who undertakes to keep a 
complete line of souvenir spoons, will in the end, succeed in amass- 
ing something like a ton of memorials of the folly. A list of those 
alone which are advertised, is sufficiently extensive. 

The craze took its start in New England. Some years ago, the 
first of these mementoes were put upon the market by a shrewd 
tradesman of the old witch town of Salem, Mass., named Daniel 
Low. The grisly memories of the superstition which made Salem 
infamous, were symbolized by him in a decidedly ingenious way. 
His first spoon was comparatively plain. Its character was stamped 
upon the handle in the name " Salem " and a figure of a witch rid- 
ing a broomstick down the shaft of the spoon toward a cluster of 
pins. The device made such a hit that he invented a more ornate 
pattern. In this, the handle of the spoon is a broomstick, down 
which turns a rope. A spitting tom-cat perches on the bowl of 
the spoon. On the handle is the name of the town and the date 
of dismal memory, 1692.' . At the top, perched on the besom end 
of the broom, is a witch, who grasps her broom and rides a cres- 
cent moon. The fatal three pins appear, stuck in the rope. The 
Salem silversmith got these contrivances up in gold and silver, 
and in various sizes, and they found a sale all over the country. 

Naturally enough, the rest of New England was not long left in ' 
the rear by Salem. The Pilgrim spoon soon followed the Witch 
spoons. The Pilgrim showed on the handle a ship under sail, a 
cluster of mayfiowers, and the inscription " Plymouth, 1620." The 
Plymouth Rock spoon was a rival to the Pilgrim. Its device was 
a representation of the famous rock and the town's name, and the 
date of the landing. Boston came to the front with the Boston 
Hub spoon, which introduced the hub of a wheel as an emblem on 
the handle, and a representation of the Boston Tea Party at the top. 
The Midnight Ride spoon showed Paul Revere on horseback, gal- 
loping upon his historic mission, and the John Harvard spoon had 
a copy of the statue of the founder of the great college and a fac- 



simile of his signature. Connecticut got out the Charter Oak 
spoon, as a special memorial of the city of Hartford, and the Nut- 
meg spoon, for the credit of the state at large. New Hampshires, 
not to be left in the cold, produced the New Hampshire spoon, 
and made a dash at the souveniristic privileges of other common- 
wealths with the Miles Standish, Priscilla, Evangeline, Hiawatha, 
Rip Van Winkle and Angelus spoons. Longfellow has a souvenir 
spoon all to himself, with his likeness on the handle. So, also, 
has Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia Ledger fame. 

An alligator among bullrushes adorns one Florida spoon. The 
California spoon has a head of a forty-niner, with his pick and 
spade crossed above a stream of coin. There is the Roger Wil- 
liam spoon, dedicated to the pioneer of religious liberty in the 
New World. There are at least four Whittier souvenir spoons. 
They show respectively, the bust of the poet, his birthplace, his 
home at Amesbury, and Captain's Well, with a fac-simile of his au- 
tograph on each handle. Springfield, Mass , has produced a sou- 
venir spoon to Miles Morgan, the old settler and Indian fighter of 
the Seventeenth century, whose statue is a feature of one of the 
city parks ; and Hartford, an Israel Putnam spoon of a very or- 
nate character. The same jeweler who got up the Putnam spoon, 
has designed and issued an opposition souvenir spoon to the orig- 
inal Charter Oak. At Newport you may find souvenir spoons to 
recall the Old Stone Mill, the Lime Rocks, Fort Dumplings, and 
Narragansett Pier. 

Chicago has an allegorical World's Fair City spoon. On the 
bowl you see Indians watching the approach of the Columbus fleet 
of discovery, 1492, on the stem the Columbian Tower, to be erec- 
ted On the World's Fair site, Chicago, 1892, and on the termina- 
tion of the handle a bas-relief figure of Columbus, with the West- 
ern Hemisphere as a background. Another Chicago spoon is the 
Phoenix. The top of the handle consists of the fabled Phoenix 
rising from its ashes ; in the background is seen the rising sun, 
and the bowl is etched with a representation of old Fort Dearborn, 
erected on the present site "of Chicago, by order of the 'general 
government in 1804 and demolished in 1856. Chicago also gives 
us the Lincoln souvenir spoon, with designs on it of Lincoln's 
home at Springfield, Fort Dearborn, and a quotation from one of 
the War President's speeches. The Christopher Columbus spoon 
is a Rhode Island invention. It is made in Providence. It shows 
the portrait of Columbus, his ship, the Santa Maria, flying the ad- 
miral's pennant, and on the bowl the great discoverer sighting the 
shore. Milwaukee honors her founder, Simon Juneau, with a sou- 
venir spoon, and Saratoga has a very pretty ■ memorial, on which 
one is shown Uncas. the last of the Mohicans, imbibing his primi- 
tive morning cocktail from the High Rock spring. The Fort Pitt 
spoon does justice to Pittsburgh. It has the arms of the city at , 
the top, and the old blockhouse on the bowl. Syracuse issues two 
designs of Hiawatha spoons, in virtue of the fact that Onondago 
lake was the scene of that hero's exploits ; and Albany has its 
Knickerbocker spoon, with sturdy Diedrick at the top, and a stur- 
geon, the town's substitute for beef, upon the stem. 

The St. Paul souvenir spoon is the old Fort Snelling, which is 
carved at the top of the handle, the falls of Minnehaha embellish- 
ing the shaft. Niagara's souvenir shows in relief Prospect Point, 
the American and Horse-Shoe Falls, and Goat Island between, 
and the rapids flowing down the stem. Alaska has the Totem 
Pole spoon, which is alleged to have been designed by Lieutenant 
Schwatka, andVirginia a spoon with a statuette of General Lee at 
the top and the State arms' on the bowl. Philadelphia spoons 
show variously Willliam Penn, the Penn Treaty scene, and the 
most popular has the State arms at the top, and the Liberty Bell on 
the bowl. The City of Washington spoon has its bowl embellished 
with the dome of the capitol, a line of thirteen stars on its' handle 
and the American eagle at the summit. There is another very 
elaborate National souvenir spoon. Two American flags entwine 
the Washington monument for handle and the tip of the handle is 
a Liberty cap. underneath which is shown the American eagle and 
shield. In the bowl, shown in relief is the statue of George Wash- 
ington, by Greenough. Washington himself has a couple of sou- 
venir spoons dedicated to him, with his portrait bust on the han- 
dle, and Martha enjoys one, showing her bust in the bone and 
the family crest at the top. There is a Mount Vernon souvenir 
spoon showing the coat-of-arms of the Washington family, full 
bust pictures of George and Martha Washington in Louis XV. 
frames, the Star of the Union and two furled National banners 
which lap into the bowl, partially embracing the home of the Fa- 
ther of his Country. A companion to this is a handsome Wash- 
ington City souvenir spoon, with a perspective of the Capitol on 
the bowl, and the monument entwined with garlands for handle. 

New York possesses an abundant assortment of souvenir spoons. 
One is the General Sherman, the handle being crowned by a bust 



